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pursuers, and after groping for some way almost at
hazard they bivouacked in the illimitable pines.
Daylight showed a bordering of stark trees, and the
road to Orcha. But other signs were apparent in the
snow, which might well have torn the remaining heart
from Xey's column. These were horse tracks, evidence
that somewhere in the waste, before their objective,
were still the Cossacks. And soon they were encoun-
tered; not only spearmen to pick off the fugitives but
artillery which decimated the plodding handful.
The order of two columns still continued, with General
Henin as second-in-command. Soon after dawn, when
artillery fire developed, the first of the Cossack charges
bore down, and continued, on and off, till near sunset.
The brunt of these attacks was borne alternately by the
columns, one forming square and offering a bold front
while the other gained ground, but at close need they
stood together and met the onsets with a cross fire.
Parties were strung on either flank to protect the march,
but it was fatal to stray too far or fall behind, whatever
the wound or obstacle, for their comrades could wait
for no one and the Cossack spears kept at the ready.
The pace of the rear-guard was naturally slow, -with
an occasional halt called between the volleys. Every
hour lessened their numbers and ammunition. Flanks
and rear were seldom free of the horsemen, while
throughout light or darkness the guns were active.
This was their normal going for two days, with all
men looking to the Marshal for a silent but ultimate
assurance. And how any survived, what reserve of
Homeric courage held them together, remains a mystery.
Certainly its secret is not in words.
Here and there were acts of the careless devotion -which
partially redeems all manner of tragedy, and not least
that of -warfare. A man dropped, wounded, and the
procedure in "which he had shared scores of time since
the Retreat now found him a victim. The files, hur-
riedly swinging apart to avoid him, heard his shout:
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